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Business Review and Prospect 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Nothing has occurred during recent weeks to alter the 
prospect that the present high rate of activity of industry 
and trade in the North and East will be maintained at 
nearly the present level during the remainder of the 
first quarter of the new year. Some slight recession has, 
however, already occurred from the peak reached at the 
end of 1939, and this moderate downward tendency is 
likely to continue at least until the outlook for the 
spring quarter becomes clearer than it is at present. 

It is possible, but not likely, that the national business 
chart for 1940 may parallel that of 1939, as 1939 almost 
paralleled that of 1938. In the two preceding years, a 
gradual decline occurred in the business index from 
January to June althovgh a wide margin of gain was 
maintained during 1939 over 1938: beginning in June, 
1938, a strong upward trend in the business index de- 
veloped which continued almost throuch the remainder 
of the year and was duplicated in 1939 except that the 
upward course was maintained to the very end of the 
year. Should the unexpected again occur and the present 
wide margin of gain over 1939 continue throughout the 
year as it did a year ago in relation to 1938, a rate of 
business activity in the nation would prevail next fall 
far above that of any previous period in our history. 

Among the reasons for expecting less and less favor- 
able year-to-year comparisons after the middle of the 
year, reasons which might result in unfavorable com- 
parisons during the last three months of the year are: 
First, the high base upon which the comparisons will 
be made—since the rate of industrial activity during 
October, November, and December, 1939, approached 
the highest on record for those months; second, the 
business unsettlement which often accompanies a tense 
political campaign in a general election year; third, the 
foreign situation—whether the trend is toward intensifica- 
tion of the war or establishment of peace, international 
economic maladjustments are certain by next fall to be 
even greater than they are today. It should be stated in 
this connection, however, that the rate of industrial ac- 
tivity next fall could be considerably below that of the 
last three months in 1939 and still be above that of the 
corresponding months of any previous year since 1929 
except the fall of 1936. 

Much credit should be given to industrial leaders for 
the promptness with which they detected the dangers of 
run-away prices when war hysteria seized the country 
last fall and the measures which they took for insuring 
price stabilization, especially for manufactured products. 
It is to be hoped that vigilance in this connection will 
be maintained throughout the current year, at least, and 
that the forces interested in effecting higher prices will 
be kept under control. Since the national income in the 
United States during 1940 promises to be little if any 
larger than in 1939, a material increase in prices of 
manufactured products would almost certainly cause a 
slowing down of activity in a number of key industries. 


If at this time /ower prices were announced for the 
coming year, especially for durable goods—both con- 
sumer goods and capital goods—the results could be 
beneficial to the manufacturer as well as to the con- 
sumer; provided, of course, the smaller profit margin 
per unit were more than offset by a larger volume 
of sales. A leading manufacturer of electric refrigera- 
tors has recently announced price reductions of from 
thirty to sixty dollars per unit on its new models. It 
expects to increase its own earnings by reducing unit 
costs through improving its manufacturing and distribut- 
ing methods and the greater volume of output which 
the lower prices are expected to insure. If the venture 
of this concern proves successful, other companies of 
this tvpe will fall into line, and the idea may spread 
to other industries. There can be no doubt but that 
the principle involved in this procedure must come to 
prevail throughout the entire economic structure if 
private enterprise is to occupy the place it can and 
should assume in the social order. 


Texas Business 


All but one of the components of the composite Texas 
business index registered an increase during December, 
1939, over both the preceding month and the corre- 
sponding month in 1938. The one exception was the 
index of runs of crude oil to refineries. Gains in the 
indexes of pay rolls, department store sales, and mis- 
cellaneous freight carloadings from November to De- 
cember were especially gratifying. 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


Dec. Dee. Nov. 
1939 1938 1939 
Employment 92.97 91.44 92.20 
Pay Rolls ‘ : 96.76 92.89 95.06 
Miscellaneous Freight Carload- 
ings (Southwest District) . 68.70 66.56 65.87 
Crude Runs to Stills 165.52 177.27 183.07 
Department Store Sales 110.62 102.60 101.25 
Electric Power Consumption — 127.92 117.04 126.13* 
COMPOSITE INDEX... 99.70 96.07 98.19* 





*Revised. 


With the rate of industrial activity in the densely popu- 
lated areas of the North and East expected to remain on 
a high level at least during the first six months of the 
current year, the demand for Texas products, both raw 
materials and manufactured goods, should be well main- 
tained. This situation may be expecied to result in a 
continuation of favorable prices for such Texas farm 
products as beef and wool; and a favorable trend in 
pay rolls in the food processing industries of the State 
and possibly, also, later in the year in oil refineries. 


Farm CasH INCOME 


Farm cash income in Texas during December was 
$20,550,000, as computed by this Bureau, compared with 
$21,515,000 during December, 1938, and an average of 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
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$26,563,000 during the five Decembers of the base period 
1928-32. Hence. the December, 1939, index of farm cash 
income is 77.4 and 81.0 for the corresponding month the 
year before. In the following table these indexes, to- 
gether with the total computed farm cash income, are 
given for Texas and for the various crop reporting 
districts. 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Cumulative Income 


Dec. Nov Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.—Dec. 

Districts 1939 1939 1938 1939 1938 

(000 Omitted) 

1-N 79.5 82.2 115.1 $ 37,070 $ 37,743 
1-S 62.3 61.0 66.7 33,711 34,947 
2 42.3 36.9 32.0 39,419 47,013 
3 72.2 65.0 79.9 20,739 21,459 
4 73.1 44.9 61.1 76,365 77,283 
5 41.2 19.8 46.3 33,490 31,292 
6 106.0 113.1 143.1 24,605 21,624 
-§ 50.8 83.4 66.1 35,182 31.080 
8 120.8 68.2 116.5 36,598 40,620 
9 110.7 113.9 1183 25,433 22,433 
10 181.2 227. 187.8 12,966 12,196 
10-A 311.8 263.7 301.6 26,579 26,125 
STATE 77.4 62.9 81.0 402,157 403,815 


The charts in this issue of the Review show the trends 
of farm cash income in Texas from 1927 through 1939 
for the State and each of the crop reporting districts. 


Some Implications 


Apropos of the trend toward industrialization in 
Texas, it may be appropriate to examine in perspective 
the wider aspects and implications of twentieth century 
industrialism. 

First of all, industrialism is something more than 
mechanization; as a matter of fact it is considerably 
more. For instance, by 1815 manufacturing in England 
and on the fringe of the Continent had been partially 
mechanized; but by no means was it industrialized. 
Handicrafts remained, but they were being mechanized. 
Industrialization of manufacturing was accomplished in 
the latter three-quarters of the nineteenth century, 
though great extensions have thus far been made in 
the twentieth century. 

During the past hundred years agriculture has been 
mechanized by the machines provided by industrializa- 
tion in manufacturing, and thereby agriculture has not 
only vastly expanded its productivity since the Na- 
poleonic Wars, but also it has been able to supply in 
considerable part the bases for industrialism in manu- 
facturing. Yet, with all this, agriculture in itself has 
hardly shared in the benefits of industrialism. The 
prosperity the American farmer has achieved in the 
past came primarily from increasing land values inci- 
dent to the settlement and growth of population in a 
new country with vast extents of rich productive lands 
free almost for the asking, during a period when the 
expanding markets in industrialized regions were de- 
manding even more of food and fiber products than 
American farms could readily furnish. 

Since the Great War, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that the world markets are taking less and less 
of the surplus of American farms. And during the 


Attention is called to the sharply lower level of farm 
cash income in the predominantly cotton districts as com- 
pared with the level which prevailed in these districts 
in pre-depression years. The one notable exception is 
District 1-S (the Lubbock district). Some reasons for 
the more favorable situation in this district have been 
given in previous articles in the REVIEW. 

Supplementing the cash income from farm operations 
are the cash subsidies of the federal government. These 
payments for the State as a whole from their initiation 
in August, 1933, through December, 1939, have been as 
follows: 


1933 $44,961,000 (five months) 
1934 74.768.000 

1935 68,563,000 

1936 27,218,000 

1937 36,010,000 

1938 68.814,000 

1939 97,880,000 (eleven months) 


It is safe to say that federal farm subsidies for Texas 
in 1939 will be fully $100,000,000—an increase of more 
than $30,000,000 over the preceding year. Since cash 
income from agricultural sources was virtually the same 
in the two years, total farm cash income including govern- 
ment subsidies was substantially above that of 1938. 


F. A. BuECHEL. 


of Industrialization 


Great Depression it should have become apparent that 
the American farmer has little to expect from rising 
land values for farming uses. 

Still other very powerful elements are entering the 
agriculture picture—features that do not promise very 
much for the future independence of the farmer. Since 
1900 tropical production has proceeded apace—and 
tropical agriculture for the world market must partake 
of industrialization, as witnessed, for instance, in the 
rubber plantations of the Far East, in the activities of 
the United Fruit Company in Central America, or in the 
sugar plantations of the Tropics. Perhaps the best ex- 
amples of how industrialization engages in tropical agri- 
culture are to be found in the widespread activities and 
farflung organization of Unilever, a world-wide combina- 
tion that engages particularly in the production of vege- 
table oils from the tropics, but whose ramifications in 
the raw material producing regions in the Far East, 
whose interests in the industrial centers of England and 
West-central Europe, and whose barging into the rich 
markets of the United States all reflect the comprehensive 
range of activities of this commercial and industrial 
ciant. 

And at long last, industrialization itself is entering the 
grounds of agriculture in the Temperate zones. During 
the past sixty years, processing industries using methods 
of mass production have removed a large part of the 
processing of agricultural products from the farm or 
agricultural community to urban centers; this develop- 
ment is being constantly extended into new fields. “Col- 
lective farming” is by no means confined to the “grain 


factories” of the vast steppes of Russia; and corporate 
farming is gaining headway in the United States. 


Still 
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another feature affecting the demand for surplus agri- 
cultural products the United States can provide in vast 
quantities is the change in structure that is taking place 
in national units—industrial powers are seeking self-con- 
tainment within their own orbits of control of agricul- 
tural produce and industrial materials from the soil, just 
as agricultural powers such as India or the Dutch East 
Indies, to take two pronounced examples, are striving to 
build up manufacturing undertakings on the basis of 
their own raw materials and their home markets. 

These momentous changes profoundly affecting the 
world’s agriculture have been going on for decades. 
They are not only intricately interconnected, but they 
reflect the operations of forces and the utilization of 
resources undreamed of in the time of Adam Smith or 
even of John Stuart Mill. 

Around 1800, the despairing cry of Malthus reflected 
the limitations of the narrow knowledge-range of the 
Middle Ages; scarcity and famine were its watchwords. 
Today we are so swamped with the potentialities for 
increasing the supply of agricultural products that we 
have not yet recovered our breath. 

Between 1875 and 1910 there occurred in the United 
States a veritable revolution in agriculture, a revolution 
that has now been extended well into the other unde- 
veloped lands of the Temperate zones and onto the 
margins of the Tropics. 

The American transformation in agriculture brought 
agricultural crises to Western Europe as early as the 
1880's. Since the Great War, transformation in the ag- 
riculture of the remaining undeveloped lands outside the 
United States have in turn brought crises to various sec- 
tions of American agriculture. It is in the perspective 
of this larger picture, here not even outlined fully, that 
we must see the predicaments of American surplus prod- 
ucts, particularly those from the Cotton Belt, the Wheat 
Belt, and the Corn Belt. 

Furthermore, the economics of agriculture must not 
be merely reéxamined—rather the problem must be ex- 
amined anew in the light of twentieth century economics 
and conditions; and this problem must be considered 
critically for it is a fundamental one. 

Owing to the exigencies involved, in part because the 
very roots of democracy itself arise out of the soil, 
American agriculture must be considered as a momentous 
social problem whose ramifications spread far and wide, 
and not merely as an economic proposition, sufficient or 
insufficient unto itself. 

Summing up, agriculture historically, economically, 
and socially not only plays a fundamental part in the 
life of nations, but it has contributed mightily to the 
rise of industrialism itself, even if agriculture has not 
participated positively in the long-time benefits of the 
latter. Industry, however, proceeds along lines entirely 
distinct from agriculture. Today’s agricultural problem, 
economically and socially, is fundamentally the prob- 
lem of agricultural life and what that implies in an 
industrialized world. 


Broaper ASPECT OF INDUSTRY 


Industry in itself is no panacea that automatically 
solves problems. As a matter of fact, industry creates 


new problems. The recurring business cycles, the suc- 
cessive major ones of greater amplitude than the ones 
that have gone before, have been and are closely asso- 
ciated with the growth of modern industry. F amines 
and hard times date from the beginning of history. The 
earlier manifestations of the so-called business cycle 
were local or national in scope; today they are world- 
wide, paralleling the wide ramifications of commercial 
organization and industrial structure that have come 
about in the short space of the past six or seven decades. 

Some of the implications of fundamental agricultural 
and industrial interactions are noted in the preceding 
discussion. The wider bases of industrialism cannot be 
considered even in outline in the space of this article. 
But just as the problems of agriculture must be consid- 
ered anew, in the light of twentieth century facts and 
principles, so must industrialism be studied from the 
standpoint of the twentieth century. Received economics 
has little if anything to tell of the dynamics of industry 
or of the implications of modern industry. Cost ac- 
counting, the procedure of exchange in the market place, 
the distribution of huge investments, the gathering of 
statistical data, and other things which belong to “cash- 
register” operations, important though they may be, are 
mainly reflections of the forces involved in or attendant 
upon the “centers of action” of today’s world. 

These “centers of action” are the world’s great indus- 
trial centers. Industrialism is more than merely an 
economic activity; it is an institutional force about 
whose fundamental features we have not yet learned 
very much. Industrialism can thrive healthfully only 
under peaceful conditions; yet it has become directly 
or indirectly the great cause of wars. Modern wars are 
certainly industrial wars, before they begin (witness the 
close association of armaments and industry or the striv- 
ing for raw materials), and in their operations, by land, 
by sea, by air, and on the home front as well. 

On the other hand, once the social consciousness of 
the world so demands strongly enough, industrialism can 
operate as a mighty source tor good, as a powertful force 
in making the world a more decent place to live in for 
all its peoples. 

Just as we have failed thus far in operating industrial- 
ism for the cause of peace and what that implies, as 
exemplified in the present state of world affairs, we have 
also failed to visualize the mainspring of industrialism 
itself as a powerful institutional force. In a sense, scien- 
tific advances have been basic to industrialism—discov- 
eries in chemistry, physics, electricity, and so on, and 
the subsequent application of such discoveries through 
the medium of technology. But it must not be forgotten 
that the relationship between industrialism and scientific 
progress is a mutual one, that many of the great scien- 
tific discoveries have been made possible only through 
equipment and other conditions provided by industry 
itself. 

There is one aspect of industrialism that is quite 
obvious—and that is its absolute dependence upon large 
amounts of raw materials whose supply must be depend- 
able. This, in turn, means that industry is dependent 
upon large reserves or reservoirs of natural resources; 
in fact, modern industry is based upon the right com- 
bination of large reserves of natural resources. 
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In evaluating the significance of natural resources to 
modern industry—a fundamental thing in today’s world 
—the social scientist is up against difficulties which thus 
far have not been squarely met. The social scientist 
usually without a thorough grounding in the sciences, 
with little or no knowledge of the areal aspects of 
geology, historical geology, physiography, soil science, 
or of climatology, plant distribution, or the characteris- 
tics and geographic distribution of mineral resources, is 
at a loss to comprehend the natural resource pattern 
which is so basic to an understanding of modern eco- 
nomic life. The social scientist, in general, is forced to 
take these things “for granted” or to consider them only 
superficially, uttterly failing to consider the more basic 
considerations. This, of course, is not to say that the 
social sciences have failed; it is rather to point out a 
gap, a discrepancy, which in time will most certainly 
be taken care of. 

Since the Great War the importance of natural re- 
sources, especially the minerals, to nations of today has 
been rather fully recognized; in spite of this recogni- 
tion, our best current information is handicapped by 
great discrepancies in our knowledge of vast sections 
in each of the continents. Moreover, technologic ad- 
vances are profoundly altering the conditions of usabil- 
ity of natural resources; but it must be kept clearly in 
mind that technology, no matter how good it may be, 
does not do away with natural resources. The proof 
of this fact is abundantly contained in the limitations 
of “ersatz” policies. 

One item, however, does stand out in evaluating na- 
tional power: Economic superiority is a function of 
richness in natural resources combined with technologic 
mastery. 


TEXAS AND INDUSTRY 


The future of Texas in no doubtful terms is dependent 
upon the natural resources of the State. Technologic 
mastery of the production or use of these natural re- 
sources and their products will be forthcoming; what 
is not developed in Texas in the way of scientific ad- 
vancement and the technologic applications thereof will 
be “imported” into the State. And the same thing is 
true of the economic organization necessary to bring 
these natural resources into consumption. The social 
structure, however, of Texas is to a very considerable 
degree dependent upon what is done in Texas to the 
end that the material welfare of its people be com- 
mensurate with the richness of its great natural resources. 
This is a challenge to Texas institutions and to Texas 
leadership. 

But, in addition, the Texas situation and its far- 
reaching potentialities must be viewed from an even 
wider standpoint—of what Texas can contribute to 


American life. 


promise of American life is a function of the optimum 
development 
regions. 
The Northeast, for instance, must recognize that from 
the standpoint of their own interests, if for no other 
reason, that the full utilization of the resources and 


(and prosperity) of its several major 


And the converse is true also, for the- 


advantages of other regions of this country is a neces- 
sary factor in the continuance of their own prosperity. 

Thus far it has been the sheer pull of the natural 
resources of the various areas that has brought a fair 
share of industry into the Southeast and the Southwest. 
That the inertia of invested capital, that the tendency to 
regard other regions as “provinces” of the Northeast, 
that other difficulties can be surmounted in part at least, 
is exemplified in the march of industry into the South- 
east and the Southwest—of the oil industry, the kraft 
pulp and paper industry, of the production of alumina 
and of aluminum, of the cotton textile industry, and 
even some of such great industries as iron and steel, 
rayon, fine paper, newsprint, heavy chemicals, insulation 
board and similar products, and so so. 


In CONCLUSION 


It should go without saying that we must give careful 
consideration to the problems that are already appear- 
ing above the horizon of today and which apparently 
will bulk large in the life of the next decades. Of one 
thing we may be sure: the next few decades will present 
even more difficult and complex problems than has the 
past. To meet these problems adequately is a challenge 
not only to democracy—it is a challenge to our whole 
social order. 

We can well be proud of past accomplishments, of the 
vastly increased production capacity, of the greatly ex- 
tended economic mobility in all lines, to all communi- 
ties, great or small. The great discrepancies that have 
arisen, such as those attendant upon the vast growth in 
concentration of the control of industry, and the conse- 
quent severe dislocations, national or sectional, present 
problems that will tax to the utmost the capacity of 
socially minded leadership. Nor can these problems be 
solved by isolation; international relations are dependent 
upon the comity of national powers; nations are a func- 
tion of the comity of their constituent sections. 

But indigenous developments can contribute to the 
furthering of progress. All that we prize in our civiliza- 
tion represents an indigenous development at some place 
and at some time. Herein lies the challenge to and the 
opportunity of Texas—its capacity to contribute to the 
welfare of its citizenship, to the welfare of people else- 
where. 

Since industrialism has become so dominant an insti- 
tutional force in today’s world, and inasmuch as the 
material welfare of Texas is definitely bound up with 
industrialization, it would indeed be difficult to over- 
emphasize the importance of careful consideration of 
the possibilities of substantial industries that can be de- 
veloped in Texas and to the potentialities Texas has for 
the continued maintenance of such industries. 

Two essentials stand out. The one is concerned with 
a knowledge of Texas, an understanding of the living 
picture of the State. The other is concerned with the 
dynamics of industry, the regional bases of the “centers 
of action,” and the extent to which Texas will find it 
desirable to be brought within the orbit of industrialism. 


E_mer H. Jounson. 
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Financial 


During the past month there has been no significant 
change in money market conditions. The underlying 
trend of the market, reflected in an enormous and stead- 
ily rising volume of loanable funds, continues un- 
changed. Excess reserves of member banks declined to 
$4,900,000,000 on December 20 (a reduction of approxi- 
mately $650,000,000 from the peak reached in October). 
This pre-holiday decrease in reserves was due to sub- 
stantial currency withdrawals from the Federal Reserve 
Banks for holiday requirements and Treasury financing 
involving payments out of the market into the Federal 
Reserve Banks. However, by January 10, the return 
flow of currency to the Federal Reserve Banks, net Fed- 
eral disbursements, and the persistence of the inflow of 
gold, added $480,000,000 to the excess reserves to bring 
the total to $5,380,000,000. 


The high grade bond market continued to exhibit 
strength, reflecting the large volume of funds in the hands 
of banks and institutional investors, and the lack of ade- 
quate investment opportunities. Government securities 
moved upward in price, steadily regaining points lost 
in the September decline. In one sense, however, the 
prevailing prices of government issues should be con- 
sidered as artificial and, hence, not an accurate reflection 
of the inherent strength of such obligations, i.e., govern- 
ment credit. Among the factors which will largely de- 
termine the future price level of these issues are the 
continuation of an abnormally easy money market sit- 
uation, and the ability of the Government to support the 
market. The immense excess reserves of the banking 
system, referred to in the opening paragraph of this 
article, forecast relatively easy money market conditions. 
The virtual certainty of continued federal deficits for 
some time to come strengthens the belief that efforts will 
be made to maintain an easy money market from which 
the Treasury can draw its funds. Also, the rather 
obvious necessity of protecting the commercial banks 
of the country—(holders of government bonds to the 
extent of over $16,000,000,000 )—against the adverse ef- 
fects of declining prices upon their capital position, 
offers another reason for believing that strong efforts 
will be made to support the price level of “govern- 
ments.” 

But, such untoward strength in the high grade bond 
issues is not entirely comforting. There is always an 
element of danger involved when operating in an in- 
flated market, and there is reason to believe that the 
present market bears the characteristics of a form of 
inflation. Although the trend of prices may continue 
to rise, it is doubtful whether substantial additional 
commitments at current price levels are to be recom- 
mended. At least one important institutional investor 
has taken the position that, “the level of fixed interest- 
bearing securities (both government bonds and high 
grade corporate obligations) is such that it is imprudent 
generally to make commitments in long term securities 
at current prices and that sooner or later the natural 
forces working upon the market will produce a slowly 
rising tendency in interest rates and, concurrently, a 


decline in the level of high grade interest bearing 
securities.”* 

Institutional holders of government obligations, who 
have purchased the bonds at a premium, would do well 
to observe the conservative practice of amortizing the 
premium out of interest received from the bonds. Al- 
though, of course, this would reduce the current interest 
yield, it would protect the capital position of the holder 
against the drastic effects of a sharp break in prices at 
some subsequent time. If, on the ather hand, it is not 
ultimately necessary to take a loss, the holder has profited 
by the difference between the bond yield and, perhaps, 
the lower yield Treasury notes or bills, or the zero yield 
of cash. 


A comparatively inactive stock market continued to 
move toward lower levels on a small volume of trad- 
ing. Except for a brief spurt in the first week of the 
year, industrials have given ground steadily. On Jan- 
uary 13, the Dow-Jones industrial share average was 
145.19, the lowest since just before the outbreak of the 
war. Several possible explanations of the market inertia 
in the face of generally favorable domestic develop- 
ments of the last quarter of 1939 were cited in the 
November issue of the Texas Business Review. The ap- 
parent unwillingness of traders to assume any substan- 
tial risk may be predicated on the belief prevalent in 
some quarters that a business recession is probable in 
the first quarter of 1940, 

With so many uncertain factors clouding the situa- 
tion, an attempt to forecast the occurrence or severity 
of a recession in business is no more than a guess, but 
certain significant facts can be cited. Business inven- 
tories at the present time do not appear to be menac- 
ing; neither commercial loans to banks nor borrowing 
for speculative purposes are large enough to be a cause 
of concern; swollen bank deposits and excess reserves 
reveal a tremendous amount of available funds; the 
very low turnover of deposits indicates the possibility 
of a much enlarged volume of business on existing funds. 
On the other side of the picture, the government debt 
is still mounting to new records; smaller profit margins 
prevail due to increased wages and taxes; the threat of 
higher taxes persists; the stubbornness of the unemploy- 
ment problem remains; and war and election uncer- 
tainties are simply two unpredictables to plague the fore- 
caster. In brief, the purely business and financial fac- 
tors, at the moment, do not indicate a drastic business 
setback of the sort that is associated with the compelling 
necessity of liquidation. Most of the deterring factors 
appear to be the imponderables associated with war, 
government, and legislation. 

The trend of the principal earning assets of the re- 
porting member banks reveals only those changes which 
are characteristic of the year-end period. Commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans declined from $4,- 
416,000,000 on December 13 to $4,353,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 3, and then increased to $4,363,000,000 on January 





1Pall Street Journal, January 16, 1940, p. 1. Italice inserted, 
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10. .Loans for purchasing or carrying securities rose 
from $1.322.000,000 on December 13 to $1,362,000,000 
on December 20 (apparently related to Treasury financ- 
ing operations at the time) and then decreased steadily 
to $1,170,000,000 on January 10. Other types of loans 
showed only insignificant movements. 

Holdings of direct and fully guaranteed government 
obligations declined from $11,276,000,000 on December 
13 to $11,177,000,000 on January 10. During the 


period, however, there was an intra-portfolio shift in the 
type of securities. United States bond holdings were 
increased by $345,000,000, Treasury bill holdings de- 
creased by $64,000,000, and the Treasury note portfolio 
was reduced by $367,000,000. It may be assumed that 
this shift was made in an attempt to place funds in 
higher earning assets, especially in view of the decline 
in loans cited in the preceding paragraph. 


Watrous H. Irons. 


Factory Pay Rolls in Texas and the Nation 


A comparison of factory pay rolls in Texas and the 
United States (see cover chart) indicates that Texas 
workers were only mildly effected by the national reces- 
sion which began in the latter part of 1937. As pre- 
dicted in these columns last June, Texas pay rolls have 
continued to maintain a high level compared with those 
in the country as a whole, although in recent months 
the margin has been narrowed by sharp gains in the 
national index. 

Activity in the heavy goods industries, which are con- 
centrated in the North and. East, caused the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index of factory pay rolls to rise 
rapidly last fall. From July, 1939, to November, 1939, 
the increase was 20.7 per cent. Over the same period 
the Texas index rose 7.4 per cent. 

Naturally, employment and pay rolls in this State, 
having withstood the national recession of 1937-38-39, 
cannot be expected to rise as sharply as those of the 
nation. However, it is significant of healthy business 
conditions in Texas that the pay roll index has reacted 
quickly to the stimulus of marked industrial activity in 
other parts of the country, and that the December, 1939, 
pay roll index is 8.5 per cent above the last month of 
1938. 

As employment and pay rolls in Texas are to a great 
extent dependent upon business conditions throughout 
the country, any prediction of trends in this State during 
coming months necessarily involves an examination of 
ihe general business outlook. (See Business Review and 
Prospect, this issue of the Review.) 

Among the many political and economic factors which 
enter into the national business picture and have an in- 
direct effect upon employment in Texas, the threat of 
rising prices and labor disputes is one of the most 
important. In 1937, when this country seemed headed 
toward recovery, labor trouble in the industrial centers 
and generally rising prices contributed to the severe 
curtailment of industrial activity. It would seem that 
industry, at the first sight of a larger market, immediately 
adjusted prices upward in order to take full advantage 
of all possible profits. Labor also chose that moment 
to press its demands for higher wages, shorter hours, 
closed shop, sole recognition, and other advantages. 

The standard of living of the wage earner may be 
improved by either lowering prices or raising wages. 


The former is preferable, since it reaches all classes of 
citizens: and its effect is to increase consumption, pro- 
vide a larger volume of production, and more employ- 
ment. The latter often results in only temporary ad- 
vantage, and the benefits are often confined to minority 
groups. The increase in wages is passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of a higher price; the consumer re- 
stricts his purchases; production falls off, and eventually 
there is less employment Increased wage rates properly 
should be the result of a gradual adjustment between 
employer and employee of the fruits of capital and labor, 
achieved through efficient processes of production and 
greater volume, and ordinarily need not be passed on to 
the consumer. The general tendency of prices under 
conditions of mass production should be downward, give 
ing the public part of the benefit of technologic im- 
provement. 

It must be admitted, of course, that there are instances 
where keen competition has driven prices, profits, and 
wages too low to be consistent with sound business enter- 
prise. Only in those cases is there justification for 
labor’s demanding wage increases which will have to be 
passed on to the consumer in the form of increased 
prices. The Fair Labor Standards Act is aimed at those 
conditions, and, if adequately enforced, should prove 
profitable to industry as well as to labor, although it 
is inevitable that some unemployment will result from 
its operation. 

Texas employment and pay rolls, apart from national 
influences, depend upon many local factors. The oil 
industry, employing about 20,000 workers in refining 
operations alone, has a marked effect upon the State’s 
employment situation. It does not always act in corre- 
lation with national industrial activity, or in accordance 
with its own seasonal pattern, with the result that em- 
ployment trends in the industry cannot be predicted 
safely without intimate knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing within the industry. At the present, prospects 
of increased employment and wages from this industry 
are not bright. 

In general, further moderate advances in Texas em- 
ployment and pay rolls may be expected during the 
coming year if the national business outlook continues 
favorable and the State’s petroleum industry continues 
to hold up as in the past. However, the usual seasonal 


slack in manufacturing in Texas during January, Feb- 
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ruary, and March may cause a less favorable showing 
during those months than business conditions would 
seem to warrant. 

For the benefit of those who wish to measure the 
changes reflected from month to month in total factory 
employment in Texas, as shown each month in the table, 
“Employment and Pay Rolls in Texas,” against the 
seasonal pattern, indexes of seasonal variation for fac- 
tory employment in Texas are given below. 


INDEXES OF SEASONAL VARIATION FOR FACTORY 
EMPLOYMENT IN TEXAS 


anny oo ORS July asses SOE 
February _. 97.4 August _...101.6 
March _.. FS September __..104.4 
Apt eee. October _..-104.4 
May .. 99.0 November 101.4 
pane... . 99.6 December . 9A 


ALTON P. VICKERY. 


DIRECTORY OF TEXAS WHOLESALE FIRMS 


Compiled by Clara H. Lewis, under the direction of F. A. Buechel, 
Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


The directory lists the wholesale establishments in 
Texas and is published in a preliminary form as a sup- 
plement to the Directory of Texas Manufacturers. 

The names of firms which maintain wholesale stocks 
in Texas cities are included. The arrangement of the 
directory is similar to the Directory of Texas Manufac- 
turers as the firms are listed alphabetically by cities and 
by subjects. 

The subject headings, however, follow closely the out- 
line prepared by the Technical Committee on Industrial 


Classification of the Central Statistical Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C. A few exceptions have been made where it has 
been found necessary to include subjects not given in 
the original outline. 

The names of firms contained in the wholesale direc- 
tory have been furnished the Bureau by the various 
chambers of commerce, State offices, and trade associa- 
tions of Texas. Every effort has been made to check and 
verify the information received. 

Either or both the Manufacturers or Wholesale Direc- 
tories are valuable to all business organizations operat- 
ing in Texas. These bulletins are available in limited 
numbers at $2 each, or $3 for the two publications, 
sent postpaid. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


American cotton has staged a spectacular comeback 
in world markets during the first five months of 1939- 
40. The United States went into this season with an all- 
time high carryover of 13,033,000 bales and that with a 
crop estimated at 11,792,000 bales gave us an all-time 
high for the year of about 24,850,000 bales, which was 
more than a million bales greater than the previous all- 
time high; and yet the total supplies in the United States 
January 1, 1940, were five million bales less than last 
year. Over seventy per cent of this rapid decline in 
stocks has been due to exports. Why was this? Foreign 
markets were bare of American cotton. American cotton 
has not been handicapped by above-market-price loans 
in its competition in world markets, and the export sub- 
sidy has undoubtedly encouraged some foreign buyers 
to take advantage of the subsidy to stock American 
cotton more freely than would otherwise be the case. 
Even American shippers were encouraged to stock cotton 
abroad. 

The important lesson from this year’s cotton history, 


to date, is that the strength in cotton prices is due to 
the speed of “‘off-take” to a very large extent. It explains 
why an above-market-price loan which causes stocks to 
pile up must inevitably be “bearish” either immediately 
or in the long run. Likewise, any other factor, such as 
a processing tax by whatever name, must eventually 
harm the cotton industry for it cuts down movement into 
consumption, and that lowers prices. 

In a specialized large-scale production economy such 
as we have in the United States, markets are essential 
if an industry is to survive. It is for that reason that 
foreign markets for even as much as eight million bales 
of American cotton would be perhaps the most potent 
influence in our national economic recovery. It is hoped 
that the experiences of the last ten years have taught us 
that lesson, and that from this time forward we shall 
devote our energies to devising constructive, permanent 
ways not only of holding but expanding our cotton 
market. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JANUARY 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 


























Imports 
Carryover to 

Aug. 1 Jan. 1* 
i ee 140 
1930-1931___...__ nese: 4,530 19 
1931-1 - - 6,369 34 
1932-1933. aE CE 38 
ib 2 ee Ree aa ee 8,176 55 
1934-1935 = sicecenc: > ee 49 
1935-1936 7,138 42 
1936-1937. 5,397 57 
1937-1938. 4,498 40 
LO SESS aS eee rece eeeer ere 11,533 65 
1939-1940 13,033 57 








*In 500-pound bales, 
+The cotton year begins August 1. 
figures have been revised iz 


Nors: These d with isi 





A. B. Cox. 
Government 
Estimate Consumption Exports 
as of to to Balance 
Jan. 1 Total Jan. 1 Jan, 1 Total Jan. 1 
14,919 17,372 2,738 4,162 6,900 10,472 
14,243 18,792 2,010 3,947 5,957 12,835 
16,918 23,321 2,191 4,037 6,228 17,093 
tae 22,447 2,342 4,246 6,588 15,859 
13,177 21,408 2,415 4,180 6,595 14,813 
9,731 17,526 2,134 2,399 4,533 12,993 
10,734 17,914 2,424 3,461 5,885 12,029 
12,407 17,861 2,897 3,177 6,074 11,787 
18,746 23,284 2,644 3,185 5,836 17,448 
12,008 23,606 2,799 1,902 4,701 18,905 
11,792 24,882 3,312 3,143 6,455 18,427 


made by the United States Bureau of the Census, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 


DECEMBER, 1939 
























































Estimated Percentage Change Estimated Percentage Change 
Number of from from Amount of from from 
Workers Nov. Dec. Weekly Nov. Dee. 
Employed 1939 1938 Pay Roll 1939 1938 
Manufacturing 
All Manufacturing Industries._._____.-_____.... 130,130 — 2D + 23 $2,647,462 + Sa + 85 
Food Products 
Baking __ oe oN Dir iad og sete oe 6,997 — 02 + 64 165,158 + 0.5 + 13.4 
Beverages, Carbonated ___ PES? eee ee 1,676 ee + 9.0 31,628 + 23 + 16.7 
SS A ESSE eer anata ere eeerromenes 1,054 + 63 — 06 12,932 + 26.2 —-10.1 
I i Seer 1,533 + 0.4 — SS 35,198 — oo + 94 
Ice Cream eee ee a EE Se ne Ne ee ne Cae 464 +r 63 +- 0.7 9,424 r ip =e 
Meat Packing ee ae nee a ea ee Oe Re oe ee aoa 3,707 =a =e 95,744 am Sp > 
Textiles 
2 tees ee “Ep tie 70.914 —-25 +343 
Men’s Work Clothing _-__ Os Cre eRe A 3,027 — 14.5 — 10.6 23,124 — 14.2 — 10.9 
Forest Products 
Furniture eee ee ee 2,029 =e + 18.9 38,756 — 82 +375 
SS Sa bees eee 2,601 = 43 + 35 38,550 ae | + 6.6 
Saw Mills 11,356 =) + 65 155,743 se | + 26.5 
Paper Products 355 me Se T112 4,832 =: + 6.0 
Printing and Publishing 
ieee ae ae | = ee 51,836 —- 43 SS 
Newspaper Publishing __ = = 4,589 + 63 + 35 135,897 + 13.4 ee 
Chemical Products 
Cotton Oil Mills_ eo 1,644 — 10.0 — 30.8 26,195 — 0.4 — 14.0 
Petroleum Refining ——- se,108 =i + 23 701,577 ay a oe 20 | 
Stone and Clay Products 
Brick and Tile 799 + 1) —i3 11,939 + 72 =" 22 
Cement a 1,303 — 24 om 21,986 +t 2S =— 2 
Iron and Steel Products 
Foundries and Machine Shops. x 9,930 + il tT 32 305,919 + 17.6 +168 
Structural and Ornamental Iron. ee 1,584 + 02 + 18.0 32,300 + Si + 30.2 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change 
Nov. 1939 Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 Dec. 1938 
to te to to to to to to 
Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Dec, 1939 Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Dec. 1989 
Nonmanufacturing Cities 
Crude Petroleum Production + 0.6 + 04 — 20 — 46 Pe 2, ER Sy = 9 aes 
2! SS ED a Oe = ST EBD eee: ol OR RS + OR OT 275 
eee tee UL ae oS LT + SS Austin =—Gp “ts + io = 47 
Retail Trade +206 + 46 +174 + 49 Reaumont + 03 + 60 + 26 + 78 
Wholesale Trade = ====—>—=—s )S@- «210 Oo + 3.99 + 19 + 51 Sees 6 Bb + 25 + ap + 20 
Cotton Compresses _..... —13.0 +163 —148 +188 a 19 — 23 + Se +22 
Dyeing and Cleaning — 13 — 59 + 03 . Pon re BT ee = BS 27 
TD ipo ie ee ee ee ee = SB Caveat — ee . — OF a 2 4 
as Sees sf = ss = ee * SS [EES EEE. + 64 + @ +138 
ee een SE I ES a Oe: Ge 
Sen notemie +25 ~—- 26 + 3838 + 40 
RN a ST ae = OD Tye — 30 
Waco +33 + 77 + Al + Bi 
Wichita Falls + 09 — 86 + 23 — 03 
EEE: Sickie So OE Fe + ae + 42 





*No change. 
tLese than 1/20 of 1 per cent. 


Prepared from reporte from representative Texas establishments te the Buresu of Businese Rescarch, cedperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Year Year 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 
Abilene___._ $ 22,242 $ 22,418 $ 17,199 $ 213,330 $ 215,959 
Amarillo 45,169 43,744 30,229 385,434 381,823 
Austin 76,134 79,151 71,655 830,607 788,209 
Beaumont 36,594 34,979 25,141 322,108 311,588 
Big Spring ____ 9,416 9,677 5,853 72,911 75,620 
Brownsville 8,553 8,831 5,493 78,543 71,885 
oS SEE el rae onan tenner ens 8,871 8,983 6,201 71,825 74,167 
re 4,907° 3,440° tT Tt t 
Corpus Christi - ae 36,284 31,097 25,076 309,750 288,565 
OE Le TEE EL ee ve 8,618 8,950 6,499 69,393 67,970 
Dallas scat 469,400 467,169 368,275 4,400,235 4,325,712 
Del Rio 5,393 5,302 5,112 50,677 44,393 
Denison 8,566 8,107 6,045 68,158 62,376 
Denton 4 9,672 7,281 6,219 87,255 79,632 
E] Paso Beast ee senna 75,888 70,395 43,354 561,784 540,049 
er ee ee 197,123 186,732 151,235 1,738,598 1,697,549 
Galveston : LAT eee eae 42,254 44,267 28,820 361,089 354,791 
Gladewater_. oe 3,898 4,475 2,011 33,531 36,907 
Ns a a Se ea hen 3,338 3,200 2,085 28,814 28,631 
EOE RCTS ee ce eee re ene ae 8,292 8,212 5,882 72,034 69,842 
a 334,794 323,679 246,307 2,990,714 2,818,691 
Jacksonville BSE Ee ee 4,099 3,772 3,013 39,579 40,845 
Kenedy Wa rT a 1562” tT 1,116° 15,057° T 
Kilgore one ioe Soe Wee he 8,117 8,079 6,030 72,063 68,286 
Longview ee 10,619 13,300 8,700 110,506 122,605 
Lubbock ee PR LOD FN 23,435 22,033 17,865 220,772 206,764 
McAllen ies 6,751 8,811 4,025 59,369 55,446 
Marsa see Nee 8,639 8,244 5,646 74,615 72,104 
I ne 8,216 7,306 5,090 t t 
Odessa... AN EN FRR EN CEs 8,087° 6,628° t 68,580 61,175 
ei a ee 6,726 6,330 4,761 64,147 63,543 
Pampa_____ sp acaasi cece ot 10,040 9,606 6,206 78,586 78,474 
Paris__ RE ee eee Senne etre 8,678 8,456 6,078 74,130 71,696 
Plainview. Ben Fad x Deol 5,698 3,967 48,807 50,114 
Port Arthur és 24,473 21,681 13,557 166,987 159,082 
San Angelo a 17,353 16,798 11,304 144,424 139,903 
San Benito 3,268 2,565 2,369 t + 
Sherman 11,427 10,860 6,404 92,649 88,768 
eR a es cle ea 1,901 1,775 1,340 17,230° t 
Sweetwater_. =: 6,248 7,001 4,267 59,889 59,909 
Oa a Sl 9,247 8,434 6,638 t a 
Tyler. ial cccaamincaatobenaiioniins 20,559 20,891 16,282 191,858 197,247 
Waco 41,910 44,461 33,336 403,173 404,702 
Wichita Falls 32,468 30,714 19,526 279,046 297,408 
TOTAL $ 1,679,902 $ 1,643,464 $ 1,245,595 $14,995,978 $14,219,176 
*Not included in total. 
tNot available. 
Note: Compiled from reporte from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau of Business Research. 
TEXAS CHARTERS DECEMBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Year Year AND EGGS 
1939 1938 1939 1989 1938 : 
Domestic Corporations: Shipments from Texas Stations 
Capitalization® $2,532 $1,787 $1,143 $22,445 $28,185 ” Cars of Poultry 
Number <<. 2 eo 114 100 101 1,419 1,422 Destination*® Chickens = Turkeys OO og es bad East 
Classification of new Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
corporations: 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
aan. ¢ «© + «& & Wr 8 a © @ oe eee 
Manufacturing .... 15 18 20 257 2 SOT ee 4 1 45 65 
Merchandising ... 27 17 25 331 335 Interstate _._. 1 2 25 10 9 47 582 377 245 285 
1 ie SRO ae 23 17 259 335 ae ; 
Tait, Gavin sai is 10 7 Origin Receipts at Texas Stations 
Real Estate-Building 18 14 1l 162 RG Retin sos. ie ee ee es ee O> Se 
Transportation —_. 5 l 2 45 36 = Intrastate ___. _. rn CaN ee ages CR a 1 55 70 
All Others 26 21 24 312 281 Interstate ss PERI SETS OO WON Sas ees 1 11.0 24.0 
Number capitalized at ; 
less than $5,000 eo 60 36 53 622 535 *The destination above is the first destination as shown by the original waybill. 
Number capitalized at Changes in destination brought about by diversion orders are not shown. 
$100,000 or more_.... 2 4 2 43 46 tPowdered eggs and canned frozen eggs are converted to a shell egg equivalent. 
Foreign Corporations Norg: These data are furnished the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Number) ——.—..... = 23 16 25 312 282 by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive 
carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data are compiled by the Burese 
*In thousands. of Business Research, 
Norz: Cempiled {rem reeorde ef the Secretary of State. 
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DECEMBER RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
Year 1939 Year 1939 

Total Percentage Total Percentage 

Number Percentage Change Number Change in Number Percentage Change Number Change in 
of in Dollar Sales of Dollar Sales ° n Dollar Sales of Dollar Sales 

Firms Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Firms Year 1939 Firms Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Firms Year 1939 

Re- from from Re. from Re- from from Re- from 

porting Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 porting Year 1938 porting Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 porting Year 1938 

TOTAL TEXAS 1027 + 36 +335 9% 4.6 Eastland 5 0.6 33.9 ie 5.0 
ciate Span 7c All Others 20 = 25 15.4 20 OR 
ee ae or DI STRICT 4 247 1.6 iy gas + 63 
PRODUCING Cleburne 6 5.6 71.1 6 - oe 
AREAS: Commerce 9 9.7 8.7 > +160 
DISTRICT 1-N 64 87 +272 58 + 7.7 — i 11.3 5.0 2. us 
Amarillo 13 5.5 + 46.1 1] + 10.4 De las . roe 7.1 39 3.7 
Pampa il + 32.8 24.5 9 + 12.4 E; — 6 , 4.3 — 6 x 14.7 
Plainview 3 — 14 +190 13 — 40 moe ws a, aire - 
All Others 27 -~126 0.2 5 4.4 bs: orth 8 4.7 11.0 vd 3 fel 
ae 3 é ; sae % = laylor q 2.3 10.1 ] + 42.2 
DISTRICT 1-S 12 + 88 +175 12 8.0 Temple 9 10.0 39.5 ) = 02 
Lubbock 7 +121 +188 7 9.6 Waco 28 1.9 48.1 27 9.5 
All Others > —163 eg 5 + 14 All Others 9 +115 216 87 +106 
DISTRICT 2 79 0.3 + 36.3 78 4.5 DISTRICT 5 107 9.8 28.0 100 7.8 
Abilene 1] ll +663 16 + 0.7 Bryan 7 Prize: 142 7 +346 
Vernon ‘ 5 tr 3.4 + 22.2 5 ~ 39 Henderson 6 io) FSi S +: 37 
Wichita Falls n - 57 +s 10 —13.0 Longview 7 ~ 19.0 + 12 > - 14.1 
All Others S +28 +2727 33 - 21 Marshall 9 2 4-613 9 = 37 
DISTRICT 3 6 — Bi + 20.9 35 - 03 Tyler a Ie - 49.0 14 mee 
Breckenridge 5 -ll0 +383 5 13.6 All Others 644 +152 +21.0 09 «6+ 10.9 
Brownwood 5 t+ 3S +ab4 » = GS DISTRICT 6 26 rine + 27.8 5 «06 t «(O94 
El Paso 18 - 18.8 + 28.7 18 +10.4 
All Others 8 - 10 rizs 7 eS 
DISTRICT 7 52 ~ 29) + 33.0 51 0.5 
Brady 6 +142 +449 6 = 19 
San Angelo 1] game | + 49,1 ll = 1D 
All Others 35 r 2.6 + 19,1 34 r 28 

DISTRICT 8 201 - Of + 29.2 193 r ae 
Austin 21 - 14.0 + 18.0 21 + 9.0 
Corpus Christi 13 r Tel + 30.2 13 a 
Cuero 7 10.9 + 22.9 7 - oa 

Lockhart 5 = 126 + 21.3 k 8.£ 
San Antonio 70 ae | + 39.9 “Re: eae = 2g 
San Marcos 7 - 48 + 14.3 ‘ - 10.7 
All Others 78 30 4.0 75 + 0.9 
DISTRICT 9 143 0.5 r3ia 140 r ig 
Beaumont 17 53 + 67.9 7 ee 
Galveston 20 ma! ce Foe | iy — 33 
Houston 46 0.01 + 44.0 44 > oe 
Port Arthur 15 1.9 + 33.0 > = 25 
Victoria : Be +129 ft) = 
All Others ao + SS —- 02 33 6 Ot OS 
DISTRICT 10 61 r 4.5 6.5 60 - 13.0 
Brownsville 14 rZin +355 14 +142 
Harlingen 6 Fil +156 6 487 
Laredo Ss —- 4 +127 4. + 17.9 
All Others mo = 1: l= Se 36 «62+109 











Note: 


Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 


Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commtrce. 
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December, 1939 Year, 1939 

‘Némhee A Number 2 
of Percentage Change of Percentage 

Firms from from Firms Change 

Re- Dec. Nov. Re- from 
porting 1938 1939 porting Year 1938 

TAG i as Rca r 36 + 33.5 985 + 4.6 

STORES GROUP ED BY ‘LINE OF GOODS “CARRIED: 

APPAREL... Se ctl i ee en ee ae ee + 4.6 + 61.1 112 + 0.6 
Family Clothing Stores. : SE Same Cen a ee ee eee Dee eke Meanie een ees 2 + 11 + 59.8 25 — 03 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing RRS ett, 42 + 3.5 + 70.5 42 — 08 
Shoe Stores... oa, Ey eae ereien eer nee 19 t+ 2.6 + 58.3 19 — 0.5 
Women’s Specialty Shope Yea aoe. COEUR Deine noe Aes: aie 26 + 7.0 + 55.0 26 + 19 

AUTOMOTIVE a Se ee. + 98 + 72 104 + 15.5 
eee ae ee enero aaee es 36 — 57 - 01 34 — 49 
Motor Vehicle Dealers an ead a 7 + 10.4 + 7.5 70 + 16.7 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES... ee el eee vot 93 — 17 + 16.5 88 — 16 

DEPARTMENT STORES_______. SRE SEN ee eee ee eee 52 + 3.4 + 62.5 51 + ]]1 

DRUG STORES eee ncn er neerer eee | + 18 + 35.6 112 — 0.6 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE. ieee eee cee en 14 - 53 + 59.3 14 + 10.9 

FLORISTS... wane Lee 2 ee eee — 78 + 57.4 27 —- 04 

FOOD_ ae ep OOS ee See et eee ne i = 5 + 8.9 131 27 
Grocery Stores Serena ‘ ick : aes 36 ~ 29 + 98 34 -r 13 
Grocery and Meat Stores. Dolce eee eee | = 50 +- 87 97 — 38 

FURNITURE AND HOU SEHOLD a a a ae ae Ae 42 + 48 + 24.7 39 + 4] 
Furniture Stores_ nee Lee eee il Na a a ea 42 + 48 + 24.7 39 + 4] 

JEWELRY_._.. Tn IE AS Se eo ey +10.3 +943 38 + 7] 

LUMBER, SINLINNG. AND MASDWARE. es sae = oe 229 + 8.4 
Farm Implement Dealers_______ ee eee rs 12 + 29.4 =e 11 +141 
Hardware Stores EE ce DO een oa eae es OE Te 64 eau Tr Og 62 + 42 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers ___ ase Haat Ne a — 42 - 14.8 151 + 95 
Sporting Goods Dealers : ed Eo LE Seren ere nan 5 - 8.8 + 56.2 5 — 08 

RESTAURANTS... ah Nk ge he ere a 21 = ae + 42 19 — 36 

ALL OTHER STORES. es Sse en ee ace ae Rs eh ome 22 — 32 + 58.3 21 r 4.6 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPU- 
LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— ; 
EE Sa OS Dy et ae ee Re ee | + 49 + 42.0 200 + 4.7 
50.000-100,000 Population... Ee ee = 25 + 38.0 99 + 42 
2.500-50,000 Population._._._»_._»_ ==> See eee ee Ars. = Sef + 26.9 415 + 4.7 
Less than 2,500 Population.» = = Se i Sek + 73 271 ~~ 2a 








Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 


PETROLEUM 


Daily Average Production 





DANHMANOLE 
(In Barrels) 


Dec. Dec. Nov. 




















1939 1938 1939 

Coastal Texas* 251.200 216,900 221,510 

East Central Texas 92,900 93,750 89,390 

East Texas 469,000 390.200 416.870 

North Texas 91,650 77,300 86,290 

Panhandle 79,950 63.850 76,010 

Southwest Texas 232.800 238,400 205,670 . T 

West Central Texas 31,950 30,550 29,820 ee 

West Texas 258,900 207,900 230,660 

STATE 1,508,350 1,318,850 1,356,220 SouTHWEST 
UNITED STATES 3,776,500 3,296,050 3,599,570 eo 
Imports 132,464 173,821 147,367 AN ANTONIO DIS4-” 
*Includes Conroe. 

Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. Oi PROOUCING 

See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. OistricrTs 

os 
Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State Texas 


Comptroller were: November, 1939, 104,582,000 gallons; No- 
vember, 1938, 102,134,000 gallons; October, 1939, 112,237,000 
gallons. 
























































16 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
BUILDING PERMITS 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Year Year 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 
a nonenees % 16,980 $ 35,798 % 28,892 $ 577,655 $ 781,674 
Amarillo 106,865 734,280° 180,915 2,569,826 2,515,690 
Austin___. 75,898 703,083 344,704 7,178,716 5,994,275 
NN nae 85,401 72,376 323,320 1,714,345 1,261,893 
OES 6,975 18,375 22,898 304,341 349,122 
Brownsille_____. a ee a 33,902 13,859° 48,077 691,775T t 
NE EES ED Seer eee nee 178,204 157,910 1,356,177 5,797,378 3,013,468 
Corsicana____ Sas clacton each 11,035 21,700 19,393 199,171 274,173 
Dallas aie 623,040 1,325,040 691,228 12,627,148 12,351,751 
as = ne = = 5,150 5,100 16,820 113,867 112,713 
Denten._____ ccnenanteiaeinegat — 9,200 17,900 16,600 312,415 215,820 
SE ee ee ere es 161,205 138,662 137,922 2,573,035 1,667,549 
See eee re eens = 403,092 585,564 403,491 7,116,824 5,723,695 
Galveston ee ee eee selec ack 107,071 391,557§ 74,143 1,436,008 2,518,984 
Gladewater es Saatiecahsieehces sire ae 0 24,860 0 57,266 106,572 
Harlingen ESE ek ane gE Nees eee nee 26,599 13,030 27,685 242,135 252,845 
| EE eee Se eee ee een 1,940,045 1,515,398 1,387,550 25,574,085 25,044,053 
Jacksonville eee A scenes a 2,700 248,690 20,388 110,338 311,912 
OS “eee = 0 8,900 1,000 t t 
a a aes ce aon 60,150° 44,000° 134,500* t t 
Longview____- Sate ee ee ee ee ee 45,452 20,7 47,681 341,913 323,412 
0 0 CS Se 844,804 520,849 160,718 3,484,623 3,582,367 
Se nee een ja 1,910 126,570 50,000 388,110 415,192 
ee BE re rte = 16,666 41,721 41,449 562,586 368,886 
Midland____. Be aisccteisaa ac euteaeneb tienes 23,815 108,000 26,350 t t 
Odessa___ Sine ie eee tees 41,337t t é t t 
ES ESS eet eee - = 2,489 2,146 19,551 158,525 259,391 
OSes tee 29,975 18,500 18,350 297,705 224,325 
eee 3,175 4,310 14,890 125,238 110,383 
NS as 1,400 575 5,975 83,654 65,971 
I a 69,821 113,475 121,362 1,143,917 1,510,214 
0S ae a es 10,905 18,675 32,198 417,679 406,065 
San Antonio.» ox 2 a 461,898 409,078 555,905 7,931,255 4,506,477 
| SE ae aoe Dees Swe 2 16,949 10,065 14,471 335,670 413,600 
Snyder_____ _ s 8,350 14,480° 11,600 t 41 ,405t 
SEE CE a ee ere ee ee a 9,950 13,815 12,330 140,316 168,836 
| es eae 24,755 35,170 175,723 2,246,654 1,305,589 
OS RE ei ee ee cere eee 57,296 85,200 60,170 1,496,104. 1,445,423 
Wichita Falls...__»~——— ps actciealsaeceseumetiasteeiess 62,165 336,468° 112,500 1,019,702 1,188,881 
TOTAL. $ 5,745,287 $ 7,955,924 $ 6,702,036 $89,329,979 $78,741,201 
*Does not include public works. 
tNot included in the total. 
tNot available. 
Does include public works. 
Norse: Compiled from reports from Texas chamb of to the Bureau of Business Research. 
DECEMBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS8§ 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worthf__._>____ 2,754 4,853 896 975 532 422 280 554 4,462 6,804 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth_____ 338 566 129 61 20 37 39 75 526 739 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 3,092 5,419 1,025 1,036 552 459 319 629 4,988 7,543 
TEXAS CAR-LOT§ SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK, JANUARY 1, 1939-JANUARY 1, 1940 
Cattle lves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worthf_.._____._ 54,961 57,615 15,190 13,535 8,442 6,555 10,227 12,023 88,820 89,728 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth______._ 8,196) 8,786 )=—-1,698 1,508 431 561 1,695 1,798 12,020 12,653 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 63,157 66,401 16888 15,043 8873 7,116 11,922 13,821 100,840 102,381 


$Reil-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 

€Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown, 

Nore: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 
every live stock shipping point in the State. esearch, 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business R 
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DECEMBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Number ef Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
All Stores 67 63.4 62.7 41.4 40.4 0.7 0.9 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Amarillo 3 60.1 55.1 52.5 44.6 0.9 1.2 
OS ae 6 55.7 54.8 49.5 47.6 0.7 0.9 
1 EEE Ae ee a Ne oe a eres 3 64.0 61.5 46.9 47.2 1.0 1.0 
a al te 1] 68.4 67.9 41.6 39.0 0.5 0.9 
CO wean 5 59.8 60.3 39.7 $7.1 1.0 0.9 
0 te eee eee ieee caclgemaa tanta aia 7 61.5 61.6 41.3 41.2 0.9 1.0 
SS See = = 7 62.0 60.8 42.0 47.1 0.6 0.7 
. a eee casctes een, — 4 60.6 58.8 31.9 32.5 0.9 0.8 
All Others... re eueees es aes ae 57.8 57.0 40.3 39.9 0.9 0.9 
Stores Grouped Ancording to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) —._.____ 19 62.5 61.9 43.7 42.5 0.7 0.9 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500, 000) _ eee 58.9 57.4 40.9 41.9 LJ 11 
Dry Goods Apparel Stores__ : =e See aia eae 5 63.6 60.6 45.9 44.2 1.0 0.9 
Women’s Specialty Shops__ ee Eee ee ee 67.0 66.6 36.2 34.5 0.4 0.7 
Men’s Clothing Stores_________ — 18 65.1 65.0 39.4 39.7 1.0 1.0 
Stores Grouped According to Veleme at Net Seles During 1938: 
Over $2,500,000__.._._--__ 8 64.7 64.1 13.8 12.8 0.5 0.7 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000.000__..- =». 11 60.9 58.6 43.6 39.9 0.8 0.8 
$1,000,000 down to $500,000__ Ca pee See | 58.2 57.4 41.0 42.3 1.0 0.9 
$500,000 down to $100,000... ==> EE 27 58.5 55.9 43.1 44.6 1.1 1.0 
Rompe ere 008 2 ee 6a a 2.0 2] 
Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 


divided by net sales. ( 


2) 


ment divided by credit sales. 
The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


PURCHASES OF SAVINGS BONDS 


December, 1939 


Abilene ee 
MOMMREE boa 
Beaumont Daas 
Big Spring —.. 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
eee? 
et eee 
US enone 
nearness 
Et Paso 
Fort Worth... 
Galveston ___..__... 
Gladewater 
Harlingen _ 
Kenedy 

Kilgore 

Longview 
Marshall 
McAllen iets 
lS an 
Palestine .—-...... 
Pampa 
i 
Port Arthur__ 
San Angelo 

San Antonio 

San Benito —. 
Sherman __ y 
GAME cates 
Waco .. ee 
Wichita Falls. 


(Lt: ¢.\ (oon 





*Not included in total. 
+tNot available. 


Cost 
Price 
25,819 $ 

62,681 
68,925 
2,381 
7,125 
9,638 
320,419 
675 
17,756 
7,763 
90,675 
186,169 
57,263 
4,613 
8,427 
3,094 
13,537 
10,594 
32,119 


16,875 
174,075 
1,125 
5,812 
55,631 
82,088 
35,663 


Maturity 
Value 


34,425 
83,575 
91,900 
3,175 
9,500 
12,850 
427,225 
900 


23,675 
10,350 
113,350 
248,225 
76,350 
6,150 
11,275 
4,125 
18,049 
14,125 
42,825 
9,850 
475 
18,815 
11,275 
35.781 
28, 575 


JIld 


$1,380,123 $1,831,845 


Year 1939 
Cost Maturity 
Price Value 
$ 239,045 $ 318,783 
430,331 573,775 
501,452 668,700 
76,613 102,150 
105,976 141,300 
61,591 81,125 
2,616,150 3,488,200 
10,183 13,584 
123,018* t 
54,959 73,275 
841,744 1,111,725 
1,417,259 2,033,581 
428,569 571,425 
92,459 122,900 
91,885 422,525 
10,332 13,775 
114,694 152,924 
246,225 330,850 
93,114 124,150 
64,539 86,205 
i t 
148,163 199,664 
52,970 70,705 
137,550 183,208 
258,414 344,550 
167,494 223,325 
1,602,714 2,136,950 
31,407 41,875 
83,514 110,800 
293,569 381,423 
567,600 756,800 
403,252 537,665 


$11,243,767 $15,117,917 


Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid en the first of the month. 


Salaries of the credit depart. 


COMMODITY PRICES 





Dec. Dec. 
1939 1938 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1936 = 100) 79.2 77.0 
The Annalist (1926 = 100)... 81.7 79.6 
Farm PRICcEs: 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (1910-14 = 100) 96.0° 96.0 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1926 = 100)................. 67.6 67.6 
RETAIL PRICES: 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s 
Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100)... 92.0 88.9 
*Preliminary. 
CEMENT 
(In Thousands of Barrels) 
Dec. Dec. Nov, Year 
1939 1938 1939 1939 
Texas Plants: 
Production —...... 547 605 478 7,281 
Shipments 518 584 554 7,149 
NE errs 911 781 882 
United States: 
Production _..... 9,488 8,066 11,053 131,378 
Shipments ___.... 6,772 6,281 10,146 122,618 
Stocks __.____.__ 23,495 23,954 20,776 Bae 
Capacity Operated. 433% 36.9% 521% —__. 





Norge: From U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 


Nov. 


1939 


79.2 
81.6 


97.0 


67.3 


91.9 


105,548 
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BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Desirs to indiidual accounts : 
Condition of reporting member banks on— 





December, 1939 


December, 1938 


November, 1939 


Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
$ 1,197* $48,940* $ 827 $36,867 $ 849 $31,823 


January 3, 1940 


December 28, 1938 





November 29, 1939 


ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 548 23,087 536 21,649 544. 23,159 
Loans—total : 288 8,674 247 8,430 27 8,656 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans 193 4,353 162 3,843 185 4,381 
Open market paper 2 315 ] 328 z 312 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities 3 700 3 848 2 660 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 14 504 14 560 14 499 
Real estate loans 23 1,188 21 1,169 22 1,189 
Loans to banks 50 115 36 
Other loans 53 1,564 46 1,567 52 1,57 
Treasury Bills 17 595 T t 24 711 
Treasury Notes 42 1,755 7 + 54 2,160 
U.S. Bonds____ oes 95 6,353 7 7 78 5,842 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S. Gov’t 49 2,412 44, 1,732 53 2,408 
Other securities 57 3,298 56 3,221 58 3,382 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 138 9,831 109 7,057 137 9,792 
Cash in vault 12 504 12 489 1] 504 
Balances with domestic banks 264 3,140 205 2,410 273 3,072 
Other assets—net 29 1,193 27 1,279 30 1,294 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted 448 18,566 416 15,986 168 18,972 
Time deposits 137 5,27 134 5,160 13 5,232 
U.S. Government deposits 3 586 38 637 30 535 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 284 8,190 210 6,061 269 7,894 
Foreign banks 740 1 519 731 
Borrowings ; Ban | eee. ] 
Other liabilities 3 683 6 834 4 749 
Capital account 86 3,714 84 3,686 87 3,707 
*Five Weeks. 
tNot available. 
Norge: From Federal Reserve Board. 
ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
(In Thousands of K.W.H.) 
Percentage Change 
Dec. 1939 Dec. 1939 Year 1939 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Year Year from from from 
1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 Dec. 1938 Nov. 1939 Year 1938 
Commercial 41,345 38,202 44,209 539,267 489,287 + 82 = ie +10.2 
Industrial 85,871 82,428 93,897 1,109,441 1,044,264 + 42 — 85 a: 62 
Residential 31,933 29,539 32,134 384,024 348,774 + 8.1 — 05 + 10.1 
All Others 22,670 21,969 23,025 278,077 272,067 + 32 — 16 + 22 
TOTAL 181,819 172,138 193,265 2,310,809 2,154,392 T SO =— 59 mae 
Nore: Prepared from reports from 13 electric power companies to the Bureau of Business Research. 
LUMBER TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
(In Board Feet) Dec. Dec. Nov. Year Year 
= * 1939 1938 1939* 1939 1938* 
ec. ec. Nov. 
1939 1938 1939 eee 26 18 297 227 
Southern _ omg oe Liabilities] _. $452 $187 $311 $4,666 = $2,524 
, y »>Kiv 0 
a. eekly Producti Tees 981.426 301.145 Assets|| —— $156 $106 $121 $3,424 $1,487 
Average Weekly Shipments Average Liabilities per 
per unit 251,321 254,847 309,447 SS eee a ee ae ee | ee 8 | 
Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month ..619,613 615,612 733,582 *Revised. 





Nore: From Southern Pine Association. 





{In thousands, 


Norg: From Dun and Bradstrtet, Inc. 
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